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NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Concordia Historical Institute is 
making arrangements to observe the Fifteenth Anniversary of the 


founding of our society with a service of thanksgiving and praise 


_ in Old Trinity Church, St. Louis, on Sunday, October 25, at 4 P. M. 


Dr. Wm. Dallmann of Oak Park, Ill. will be the speaker for the 
occasion. All the members and friends of the Institute are cordially 
invited to join us in this service, if not in body then in spirit. God 
has visibly blessed the work of our organization. To Him be all 


the glory! : WGP! 


~ Dr. Walther and the Norsemen 


By the REV. NORMAN A. MADSON, Princeton, Minn. 


“Meine lieben Norweger!” That was the sainted Dr. Walther’s 
favorite expression whenever he spoke of the Norwegian students 


who had frequented Concordia Seminary. And it was not merely 


a flattering phrase, lightly spoken. No, he meant it from the bottom 
of his generous heart. The Norwegian students were dear to the 


pious Saxon’s heart, and that for a number of reasons. They had 


been flattered by other groups of Lutherans in this land who would 


tee, ae h 


fain have sau hem to As seats ie learning. 


wegians, under the leadership of men who had enjoyed theological i A 
_ training under the orthodox men then directing the study of 
theology at Christiania University (now Oslo), wanted nothing 


more than to come into contact with true Lutherans in this country. 
And they found their true brethren in the faith at St. Louis. Most 
of the students sent to St.Louis from the Norwegian group in 
those early days were men perhaps a little older than the average 


student at the Seminary, and were therefore serious-minded men, 


who drank in the words flowing from the lips of this fine scholar 
and trained theologian, who stood as a symbol of orthodoxy in this 


country for well-nigh half a century and who, though dead, yet _ 


speaketh. 
But how did it happen that the Norwegian students for a 


~ period of about twenty years received their theological training at 


Concordia? The forward-looking leaders of the Norwegian Synod 
of the fifties soon discovered that it would be an utter impossibility 
to get the theologically trained men from the Church in Norway 
for the fast-expanding work of the Church in America. And so, 
at the Synod meeting in Spring Prairie, Wisconsin, in 1855, it was 
resolved to send two representatives on a tour of visitation to the 
various seats of learning then functioning among Lutherans in this 
country. (It was not until 1857 that the tour was actually made.) 


The two men chosen were the Revs. J. A. Ottesen and Nils Brandt. - 


The former, because of his keen intellect and better knowledge of 
the German language, naturally became the one upon whom the 
chief burden of that serious mission fell. And they did take their 
mission seriously. They visited the Seminary at St.Louis first 
of all. Then they went to Columbus, Ohio, where they learned to 


know the Ohioans. And finally they visited the Buffalo Synod’s — 


Seminary at Buffalo, New York. But not only the seminaries did 


they visit. They went to the individual homes, attended pastoral 


conferences, and, in the case of their visit to Columbus, were even 
present at the general convention of that body. 


It is interesting to note that in their report to the Norwegian 


Synod they speak of all these seats of learning as “universities.” 
While they noted in the Ohio Synod “a certain vacillation and in- 
stability in this synod as a whole, since there are a number of un- 
Lutheran views and conceptions which must be tolerated within 
that body, there is nevertheless a joyful hope that this synod will 
make steady steps toward a-definite Lutheran firmness.” They 
speak of it as a “glaedelight tegn” (a joyful sign) that the Uni- 


eran aes ‘Biewend” an St. cane as its cae “(But | 


Biewend never went to Columbus.) At Buffalo they noted that 


church discipline among the followers of Grabau was “not exer- 
cised so much by the congregation itself as by the consistory: The 


pastor and his helpers, who were chosen for life.” They speak of 


this church body as being rather “hierarchical,” while the Missouri 
Synod is spoken of as “a church BRET). in the best sense of 
that term.” 


To what conclusion did the delegated men (Ottesen and 


Brandt) finally come? They report that among the Missourians 


they “found again what they had been taught in their childhood, 
their own heart-faith (hjertetro) concerning the order which ought 
to be maintained in a Lutheran free church.” And again they 
state: “This body (Missouri) teaches concerning Baptism, Re- 
generation, Church, and Ministry exactly as Pontoppidan and our 
older books and teachers have taught; they strenuously and thor- 
oughly resist the new tendencies which have made themselves 
evident.” And they do not fail to add: “They have the Symbols 
and the oldest and most famed teachers of the Lutheran Church 
on their side.” They must needs mention by name the two men 
whose genial hospitality they had enjoyed while in St. Louis — 
Dr. Walther and Praeses Wyneken, though they spell the latter’s 
name Wyncken. 

It was natural, therefore, that they should recommend to the 
church council, and through it, to the next synod meeting that their _ 
young men be sent to St. Louis, “where the name ‘Lutheran’ not 
only because of old traditions was put into the letters of call and 
over church doors, but where well-nigh every adult member of the 
congregation knows his Augsburg Confession by heart and em- 
braces the Lutheran faith and doctrine with a love and faithfulness 
which finds its honor and its joy in laboring for the preservation 
of the same.” (What a testimonial to our sainted Saxon fathers!) 

Note the care with which these delegated men did their work,. 
‘as is evidenced by the following passage from their lengthy report 
to the Norwegian Synod: “It will have to be admitted, as evidenced 
by what we ourselves saw and heard tell, that the Word of God 
dwells richly among them. It sounds forth daily in the families’ 
home worship, where the head of the family morning and evening, 
at the table, reads a chapter of Holy Writ, lets his children or 
youth recite the Articles of Faith, Commandments and prayers, 


- itself: “Teachers and supervisors at this seat of learning, w who, © 
besides possessing sound learning and exceptional ability, combine 
a a childlike faith ant A | wholesome Se life with an eee 


And while his stay at Concordia was not to be of any long duration 


"They ais what ie with ay bad cue at the Sen 1a 


“7 

f 

report aie alee oe tee ae ale upon maw Missouriahi _ a 
burning zeal in re-establishing the old Lutheran principles, they 
conclude thus: “May God in grace cause this spirit to become 7 
living within the entire Lutheran Church, so that they who call 
themselves Lutheran no longer should strive about things which 
the oath-bound (they refer, of course, to the fact that Lutherans 


¥ 


pastors have taken an oath upon those very Confessions) Lutheran 
Confessions teach, but might show their true Lutheranism in this, 
that they truly believe that God’s Word is correctly and without — 


mistake taught in the Lutheran Confessions, for without this, the 


Lutheran name will be but fake and hypocrisy. e) 

It was at the Synod meeting held in the Rev. Ulrik Vilhelm 
Koren’s charge in Little Iowa, October, 1857, that the report of 
the delegates was acted upon. And it is especially interesting to 
mark the reasons advanced by the working committee at that 
meeting, why the synod should establish a closer relationship with _ 
the Saxons at St. Louis. Here they are: 1. In order that the Nor- 
wegian Synod might assure itself of teachers in the immediate 


future. 2. That the Synod might gain insight and experience with 


reference to establishing its own seat of learning. 3. That the 
Synod might through its affiliation with this Church body, tested 
in the crucible of spiritual struggle, and established upon a true 
Lutheran foundation, grow and wax strong both in Christian and . ke 
churchly knowledge and power. The Norwegian Synod received oa 


the report with enthusiasm and took action at once. 7" 
The Rev. Lauritz Larsen was, in 1859, called as the Norwegian 
professor at St. Louis. He began his done there that very autumn. 
— i> 


(the exigencies of the Civil War making it necessary to withdraw Ke 
both professor and students from the threatened city and to begin 
work in the newly founded Luther College at Halfway Creek, Wis- 
consin, in the fall of 1861), he had during his stay there profited aa 
immeasurably by his intimate contact with the highly esteemed 
Walther. We shall let Larsen himself speak of the strong influence ae 


= 
Cy see td” 


with the Missourians not only epochal in his own life, — 
t significant event in the history of the Norwegian — 


contact with a synod which through struggles and tribulations had 
come back to genuine old Lutheranism more completely, perhaps, 
than any other branch of the Lutheran church.” Yes, he doubts 
whether the Norwegian Synod would have been able to attain to 
the “absolute purity in doctrine” which became its greatest treasure, 
had it not been for its affiliation with the Missourians. And I think _ 
he was right when he said it. . Se 
When we are told today by those who would chide us for our 

affiliation with the Church of a Walther, that Missouri had gained 
a strangle hold on the Norwegians to which it tenaciously clung, 
this simply is not so. The Norwegian Synod marched side by side 


Aa 


5 plan 
a 


; with the Missourians, not because they were merely impressed by 
the learning of the teachers at St. Louis, but because of the Chris- 
-__ tianity it had seen consistently lived by Walther and his co-workers. 
‘That was the burden of Dr. Lauritz Larsen’s last address before 
the student body at Luther College. W/alther’s intimate personal 


relationship with the God whom he worshiped was characteristically 
evinced by the term he most commonly applied to God: “der 
liebe Gott.” - i: 

We shall not list the names of all the Norwegians who received 
their theological training at St.Louis during Walther’s lifetime, 
but merely mention the fact that it was the scholarly and beloved 
Rev. O. J. Hjort who was the first to be graduated. President 

-__-+H.A. Preus ordained him at the Synod meeting in Goodhue County, 
Minnesota, in the fall of 1862. No less than 126 (127, if we in- 
clude the Rev. Nils Bakke, the Negro missionary who joined the 
Missouri Synod) had received their theological training either at 
, Fort Wayne or St. Louis, as reported to the Synod’s Jubilee Con- 
vention in 1903, the last one listed being the Rev. J. Reini, of the 
b 
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ms class of 1880. 
= While all of the instruction given by Walther and his fellow 
teachers was appreciated by the Norwegian: students, there was 
nothing which left a more lasting impression on them than Wal- 
 ther’s inimitable “Lutherstunden.” As students at Luther College 
in the early part of this century, it was these unforgettable eve- 
ning hours concerning which our college president, C.K. Preus, 
reminded us again and again, telling us not only about the venerable 
doctor’s appearance and the intense interest which pervaded the 


a. Prot ’ > ; 
i ae 
a ae 


states that he considered 


Il. Here are his own words: “It brought us into 


aula when he beet on See ae ne etre zwischen Gee 


und Evangelium,” but urging us to familiarize ourselves with the 
‘contents of those lectures, now available in book form. 


Could a finer tribute be paid any teacher than that which is 


given Dr. Walther in the Norwegian Synod’s Jubilee “Festskrift” 
of 1903? Here it is: “Dr. Walther’s Luther-hours and his presen- 
tation of Pastoral Theology, as awakening as they were Spirit- 
filled, will never be forgotten by the many who had him as their 
teacher. Our Norwegian students received a spiritual capital, 
which with so many of them has brought the greatest dividends 
both for themselves and for the congregations to which they were 
sent, yes, for the church body and the,Church as a whole. They 
learned to distinguish between Law and Gospel such as they had 
never learned before, learned to understand what true Christianity 


and true Lutheranism is, yea, not only to understand it, but, what 


is of infinitely greater worth, they were led into a personal, in- 
timate relationship with the Lord Christ, and they learned to be 
obedient to His Word both with respect to what they should be- 
lieve and what they should do. 

_ “Even as Dr. Martin Luther did not want to know anything 
else unto salvation except God’s Christ alone, and even as he 
would not want to accept any doctrine than that alone which was 
founded on Holy Writ, the prophets’ and apostles’ and evan- 
gelists’ writings, thus it also was with Dr. Walther, and thus it 
became for the many who could sit at his feet and listen to his 
speech. They learned the better to evaluate the two great prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, those two pillars on which the true 
Church for all time is founded, and they learned to apply and to 
bring into realization those chief principles both in the work in 
their congregations, and when it concerned their own personal life, 
also their relationship to the Lord whom they served. 


“What a blessing this has been to our congregations and our 


entire church body, yea, all of the Norwegian Lutheran church in 
this country, we shall not fully appreciate so long as we find out- 
selves within the boundary of time and finiteness, where so many 
a thread lies hidden from our eyes, which we would necessarily 
have to trace out and take into account, if we were to arrive at 
a true and just judgment of all the factors which play into history. 
But it is certain that Dr. Walther with his profound Christian 
character, with his humility, with his personality conformed to the 


image of Christ, with his rich and fruitful spirit, with his thorough 


knowledge of Luther’s writings, with his clarity and firmness in 


Confessions, ats & Reon Christian a of a truth, 
* Behe! ly and true Lutheran views, has both through his etctllent 
__—s writings and in and through his many faithful disciples sown 
a seed among us Norwegian Lutherans which unto this day has 
borne a blessed fruit of truth, God’s revealed truth’s knowledge, 
- dissemination, preservation and strengthening in the generation 
now living, and will bear blessed fruit in the generations yet to 
come. His memory will live, will light up, will illuminate the 
firmament of God’s Church even more gloriously perchance in 
days to come, and he will be a teacher for all coming generations, 
until that day dawns when the Lord’s bride shall forever have 
_ put off her everyday clothes and shall stand adorned in her 
heavenly bridal garments before her Bridegroom Jesus Christ.” 
That was the Norwegian Synod’s evaluation of the sainted Walther 
in 1903, and it is the Norwegian Synod’s evaluation of him today. 
" May it never change! 


i  o 


~The Lutheran Missions in Apacheland 
By E. EDGAR GUENTHER, Whiteriver, Arizona 


A white man,* tired of the superficialities of modern civiliza- — 
tion, is seated on a mat of fir boughs before a blazing fire some- 
where in the barrens beyond Hudson Bay. Seated with him around 
the fire is a hunting party of the tribe of the “Caribou Eaters.” 

A successful hunt has loosed their tongues. An aged narrator talks 
of the days of long, long ago when the tribe was large and mighty. 
_ “What was your tribe called at that time,” asks the white man. 
“The same as today, Dinneh” (the People), answers the spokes- 
man. “How came your tribe to lose its might,” the white man 
wishes to know. “Many, many of our people wandered away to 
the south,” is the answer. “How do you know that?” the white 
man persists. “So it has been handed down to us.” 

On a summer day eight years later, 1937 to be exact, this same 
white man is seated at a camp fire in a circle of aborigines near 
Whiteriver on the Fort Apache Indian reservation. “A-2,” the 
medicine man, is telling of the days of long ago when the tribe was 
strong and subdued the entire Southwest. “What did your people 
call themselves in those days” asks the white man. “Dinneh” an- 
swers the medicine man! “Has your tribe always lived in this 
section?” “Oh, no, we came from the cold country in the far 


* Helgo Instad. See his book Die letzten Apachen. 


We 


notte a long time ago.” 


e : has bee poe cove, ‘to us” answers 


conversant enh ee Cae oes ee one ie peat the 
tundras of the Caribous Eaters, across Bering Strait, to the land : 
of Sun Yat Sen. i = 
And there are allusions in the traditions of our present- day 
Apaches that cause one to wonder if their remote ancestors were 
not influenced by some of those “from every nation under heaven” = 
that were gathered in Jerusalem at Pentecost! msT0 a 
So much for the origin of the Apaches. Down to about the | 
year 1835 the only people with whom this tribe had come into 
contact where the trappers, who as a matter of policy cultivated the 
natives’ friendship. As for the Mexicans, it was ever “open hunting 
season” for the Apaches. In or about the year just mentioned a 
a trader named Johnson treacherously murdered Jaun José, the 
noble chief of all the Apaches, for the bounty offered him by the 


_ Mexican government. This and subsequent perfidious acts on the 


part of the white man, in one of which an officer of the U.S. Army 
was the main actor, ushered in an era of bloodshed that did not ; 
come to a close until Geronimo and his renegades were e shipped to 
Florida in 1886. a 
To those who remained behind and who had for some years 
been living peaceably on the reservations but still hating the white 
~ man for curtailing their freedom and forcibly altering their mode 
of life, our missionaries began filtering in barely seven years later. 
But in order that the labors and hardships of these pioneers — 
may be fully appreciated, it may not be amiss to pause for a glimpse 
at the difficulties they encountered. 
The foremost of these was, and still is, the native Apache 
religion. Contrary to popular opinion, the Apache was intensely __ 
“religious.” For the more devout there could be no going forth 
in the morning before having risen to face the first rays of the es 
rising sun with a prayer that all might be well with him for the day. _ 
With the majority this rite may well have degenerated into plain 
idolatrous sun worship, but the older and more enlightened would = 
have assured us that they worshiped, not the ball of fire in the 
heavens, but the great Giver of Life (Big’-ego-ihid-nan), of whose 
power the sun was but an outward manifestation. a 
However, mingled with this acknowledging of a higher power 
was an inherent fear, a characteristic of all natural religions— —_ 
fear of thunder, lightning, the owl, etc., etc. Hence any major 


- * 
It 


off the evils that nie ee oe re ba ines oe ot 


_songs, begging for deer to be met in goodly number and an inter- 


. cepting of all factors that might tend to chase them away. 


As with all primitive people, the medicine man was indeed 
a prophet with reputation in his home country. “His influence is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of successful Gospel work to the: 
present day. Indeed some of the most influential performers are: 
such as have been able to add features to their repertoire through 


- the widening of their horizon in the white man’s school. The medi- 
cine man’s specialty is, of course, the diagnosing and curing of 


disease and the warding off of calamities of which he alone has 
had advance knowledge in his dreams — all, of course, for a royal 


fee of money, cattle, or ponies. However, when one learns of the 


uncanny powers of divination that some of the medicine men of the 
old school seem to possess and then recalls their superstitious beliets, 
entertained by some old Christian grandfathers and grandmothers 
of our own race, “who from a babe have known the sacred writings,” 
then one learns to be patient with these children of nature. Despite 
his fears our Apache is a self-righteous creature, who in spite of 
his obvious misdeeds can do no wrong. “Me good man” is the 
refrain that haunts your missionary more than any of the delusions 
with which Satan ever besets the unregenerate human heart. And 
here again the Apache differs not so much from all natural human 
beings from Cain down to the youngest member of our race. 

Another factor indirectly rendering Gospel work in Apacheland 
very difficult is geographic and is one which has to a great extent 
determined the entire social setup of its inhabitants. Each of the 
two reservations on which we are active (the Ft. Apache Indian 
Reservation on the north and the San Carlos Reservation on the 
south, separated by the Black River) is approximately fifty miles 
wide and a hundred miles long, each twice as large as the State of 
Rhode Island. An aerial picture of either reservation reveals a be- 
wildering labyrinth of ridges and valleys. On the northern reser- 
vation Mt. Baldy towers to a height of almost 12,000 feet, while 
on the lower one Coolidge Dam nestles between bluffs at an altitude 
of only about 2,300. On the northern reservation the deepest of 
the canyons determine the courses of the thundering mountain 
streams: North Fork, East Fork, Whiteriver, and their smaller 
brethren, Turkey Creek, Cedar Creek, Carrixo, and Cibecue. On 
the San Carlos Reservation the San Carlos and the Gila Rivers wend 
their way. 


o* 


74  PONSORDE HIG CE ESTE 


Gly the above- panies river valleys are inhabieed: ‘since herve” 
alone the Apache finds the answer to a threefold necessity — water 


for drinking, water for irrigating, and land to irrigate with it. 


But water and land alone could not supply all the necessities of — 


life; hence the men continued to be hunters and raiders while the 
women remained at the camps, thinly scattered for miles along each 
narrow irtigable valley to till the soil for corn, their staff of life. 
Such a scattering out, with the great distances ae these valleys from 
each other (the inhabitants of which were too often at war with 
one another), was anything but conducive to the development of 


community life, such as was practiced by many of the semicivilized 


tribes far to the north and east. And it must not be forgotten that 
history until recently classified the Apaches as barbarians and the 
most warlike of all the tribes in North America. For the reasons 
given the Apache is to this day your true individualist, shying from 
any invitation to take part in communal activities. It will be 
obvious to the reader how great a handicap this has been to our 


efforts to found truly organized congregations. 


For some years mission-minded members of the Wisconsin 
Synod had been disturbed by the thought that the latter had hardly 
been carrying out the Lord’s command to preach the Gospel to every 
creature as long as it was only seeking Lutherans in the Diaspora 


and paid no attention to the native heathen of the land. In the 


course of time the Synod made the concern of these men its own 
and Pastors Hartwig and Koch were sent out into the great South- 
west to reconnoiter. They found the Apaches to be the only tribe 
still spiritually orphaned, and the following year (1893) Candidates 
G. Adascheck and J. Plocher were sent to the San Carlos Resetva- 
tion to open our first mission station at Peridot, some three miles 
below Rice, where the Government maintained a small boarding and 


day school. Plocher began his work by giving Biblical instruction 
twice weekly to some one hundred children in the Government 
school. He also started a mission school with an enrollment sie 


some twenty children. 

The following year Candidate Paul Mayerhoff was called to 
the upper reservation and began his work in the Government school 
at Whiteriver, which consisted of two groups of buildings, the one 
housing the Agency and the other a combined boarding and day 
school. His residence Mayerhoff established in a tent under a huge 
spreading juniper (that still stands) at a spot at East Fork some 
four miles away. Whiteriver Agency and our mission at East Fork 


form the two points of an equilateral triangle, with Ft. Apache 


forming se mothe point. Tradition Apes that both ae Fork 
and Peridot were established at points distant from the actual 
scenes of their initial activity in order that the missionaries might 
not become contaminated by the worldliness of the Government 
employes 
From Peridot, Adascheck soon returned to Wisconsin. In 1899 
Plocher, owing to his wife’s failing health, was replaced by Can- 
didate Carl Guenther. Teacher Rudolph Jens joined him as as- 
sistant. The latter’s faithful labors were cut short through a 
violent death in a runaway. Teacher Kutz followed Jens, but on 
account of the intense summer heat he soon left the field. The mis- 
i sion school at this station was then closed. 
On the upper reservation Teacher O. P. Schoenberg icine 
Mayerhoff as assistant in 1902 and opened a small school at East 
Fork. In 1904 Mayerhoff was succeeded by Candidate H. Haase. 
3 A few years later Haase accepted a pastorate in Michigan, and the 
school at East Fork folded up. 

This brings us down to the year 1906. The work accom- 
plished between the years 1893 and 1906 can be compared with 
that of a prospector doing just enough of the yearly assessment 
work required by law to hold down his claim. This casts no 
reflection on the men who labored in Apacheland during this period. 
There could have been no more prospect of two men evangelizing 
either of the reservations than there would have been of Caleb and 
Joshua single-handedly occupying the Land of Canaan. This will 
‘become obvious to the reader if he will recall—what was just 
mentioned — the size of the reservations, the inaccessible terrain, 
the scattered homes of some five thousand souls and, by. no means 
least, the individuality of the proud Apache, who despised anything 
feeble or puny — and our initial Gospel attack was feeble to say 
the least. A faint echo here and there of a God who revealed 
himself in a man named Jesus could hardly stir this: folk to give 
tribal attention as did Paul’s discourse in the market place within 
the limited area of Athens. The immediate sending in 1893 of at 
least three and preferably four men to each reservation, unencum- 
bered by school work and each living on one of the main streams, 
would have made the Gospel a live issue and born fruits that under 
the initial policy were decades in materializing. Furthermore, while 
other denominations sent older and experienced men (very often 
doctors of divinity), to break the sod, we tore young men loose 
from the Seminary apron strings. And finally, while other de- 
nomniations in all foreign fields granted their new men an entirely 


Co: ate it sees see as Ae to acquire a a eee 
language as it did for a German immigrant pioneering 

Middle West to converse intelligently with his Yankee neighbi 
The Second beeen of the Mission i S 


Globe: In 1906 the sainted Pastor G. Harders was Bales pak 
Jerusalem Congregation in Milwaukee to Globe to become the first : 


5 superintendent of our Indian Mission. His arrival marked the be- =a 
Re ginning of some semblance of systematic procedure. Globe is a “4 

“ situated just off the San Carlos Reservation, but at the time it was 
the home of many Indians working in the local ‘copper mines. zs er 
eet: Harders immediately built a schoolroom with private funds, a dining ; 
room out of scrap lumber, opened a school, and fed the Indian 
es children a noon meal consisting partly of scraps that his children 
collected at the local restaurants. The school at first had no ence 2 aK 


status, and Harders would ask for no help for fear of having it 
closed. But finally it was recognized as an “official” institution. — 
Harders was assisted for a time by Student Emil Recknagel from 
St.Louis. At the time of the writer’s arrival in Arizona, Irmgard, 
, Harder’s oldest daughter, was teaching the school. A Miss Kieck-— a 
ae hefer, Miss Clara Hinderer, and Teacher Gurgel also taught here. 
at - Superintendent Harders died in 1917. He had been joined that Ney 
year by Candidates Alfred M. Uplegger and H. Rosin. Uplegger 
soon left to open a station at old San Carlos. Rosin was transferred om: 
to Peridot, and the school at Globe was closed. Candidate H.C. 
~ Nitz also served at this station from 1919 to 1922. Alfred Uplegger 
returned. But, when the mines closed down owing to the depression _ 
and the Indians went back to the Reservation, he returned to 


Peridot to assist in the school there. 
? Peridot: Carl Guenther was obliged to leave the field i in 1912 ae 
on account of the ill health of his wife. There followed Candidate ee 
a Carl Toepel (1912 to 1917), who reopened the Mission School; = 
a, Candidate Gustave Fischer, 1916 to 1917. Rosin then moved in Py i 
im from Globe and has been in charge ever since. Peridot has a — ae 
e* flourishing mission day school with a voluntary attendance of over 


a one hundred pupils. For years he had an able assistant in the 
_ schoolroom in the person of Rankin Rogers, a devout Apache. 7 
-——— His position is now being ably filled by Clarence Bullis, another 
free. >. tribesman. 2 


— 
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Lower Cibecue: The first new mission station to be founded on 
either reservation proper after the charter stations of Peridot and 
East Fork was Lower Cibecue, fifty miles distant from the last 
named place. Schoenberg was transferred thither from East Fork 
in 1911 and at once opened a tiny but successful mission day school 
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SAN CARLOS 
INDIAN RESERVATION 


THE HOME OF OUR LUTHERAN APACHE MISSION 


A territory more than five times as iarge as Rhode Island 


Mission stations: Bylas, Peridot, San Carlos, Upper Cibeque, Lower Cibeque, 
East Fork, Whiteriver 


Number of children in our mission schools — 350 


Over 600 children are receiving religious instruction from us in the various 
government schools on the reservations (exclusive of our own mission schools) 


Number of baptized Indians — over 2,000 
Value of synodical property in Apacheland — over $100,000 


+2 ae a a 


Pander thensae? primitive “ ARE. Ws pomenaas table pee : 
with blackboard cloth with a section allotted to each of his dozen 
pupils seated at the table and a box of chalk formed the sum 
total of Schoenberg’s school equipment. Other workers who fol- 


lowed Schoenberg were Candidate A. Zuberbier, 1914 to 1919; : 


H. C. Nitz, 1919 to 1920; Candidate F. Weindorf, 1921 to 1923; 
A.C. Krueger, 1923 to 1939; R. Riess, 1939—. During all these : 
years a mission school has held its own and this in spite of the 
fact that the Government maintains a school bus line past our 
station to encourage pupils to attend its own spacious and up-to- the- 
minute equipped educational plant. 

Old San Carlos: In 1919 San Carlos finally received a resident — 
missionary in the person of Alfred Uplegger. Fort San Carlos 
played a stirring part in the early days when Uncle Sam was trying 
to run down a few hundred renegade Apaches with some two to 
five thousand soldiers. During the years in question it served as 
Agency headquarters in the midst of a very large Indian population. 
In 1929 this station had to be abandoned, and the Agency moved 
out before the ever-rising waters behind Coolidge Dam. The 
Indians had to take up new homes either at Bylas or in the Rice 
area. Alfred Uplegger returned to Globe. 

Upper Cibecue-Carrixo: In 1920 Pastor E. Arold Sitz set up 
his tent under a spreading cottonwood neat the junction of Cor- 
duroy and Carrixo Creeks to look after the Indians of the district 
just named. After less than two years he was called away to help 
out elsewhere on the field, leaving the missionary of lower Cibecue 

to look after it as best he could. Finally in 1928 permanent head- 
quarters were established at upper Cibecue for this field, and 
A. Nieman was placed in charge. Forestdale, thus far a part of the 
Whiteriver field, though over forty miles distant, was placed under 
~ Nieman’s jurisdiction.’ This valley, now crossed by new High- 
way 60, is more easily reached from Cibecue than from Whiteriver. 
Forestdale is said to have been the site of the first Mormon settle- 
ment in Arizona. When a new survey proved this fertile valley 
to be within the confines of the reservation, the Mormons were 
compelled to abandon their homes. Their old log meetinghouse 
still stands. In 1941 Nieman was replaced by Pastor Paul Schliesser. 

Rice. Now (new) San Carlos: When the rich copper mines 
of the Globe-Miami district were opened, a railroad was built 
from Bowie to this point through the San Carlos Reservation. For 
granting a right of way through their land the Indians received 
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ae permission to tide eat for a period of hia years, not fave Fi 
on the plush seats of the passenger trains, but in the empty flat 
and. box cars of the lumbering freights. A railroad station was 
~ established on the reservation and called Talklai in honor of an 
' old Indian chief by that name. The Government opened a board- 
ing and day school here. -A persumptuous Government school 
principal named Rice, so tradition has it, had his name substituted 


for that of the old chief. In 1920 Pastor F. Uplegger established 


himself in an abandoned Indian shack hidden in the mesquite brush 
on Sycamore Wash near the school. A parsonage and church of 


tufa stone construction was hurried to completion. Pastor Up- 
legger has charge of the religious instruction at this school of those 
pupils that have been assigned to him by their parents, and a large 


camp population is also under his spiritual care. In 1936 Uplegger 


was appointed Superintendent of our Indian Mission to succeed 
Guenther, and his son Alfred was given him as assistant. ' 

The Apaches have no written language of their own. Pastor 
Uplegger, a talented linguist, set up an alphabet of the numerous 
and difficult Apache sounds in such simplicity that the language 
can be written on the ordinary keyboard of a typewriter. He has 
rendered large portions of the Scriptures in print. In 1929 the 
Agency was moved from vanishing Old San Carlos to Rice into 
a compound of beautiful tufa stone buildings recently constructed, 
and the name of the railroad station and Government plant were 
changed to San Carlos. 

Bylas: The Indians at Bylas, near the southern boundary of 
the San Carlos Reservation, had for years been the most tractable 
of all the Apaches owing to their being so far removed from the 


Agency and Government control! For years the Government had 


urged us to open a school there, but since the Synod could not see 
its way clear to do so, it opened a large, well-equipped plant of 
its own. Finally in 1922 a house and church was erected for 
Candidate Gustave Schlegel. He immediately opened a small 
mission school in the annex of his church. The Government finally 
closed its plant and sent its pupils by bus to a white school just 
off the reservation. It then turned its plant over to us on con- 
dition that it be used for school purposes only. In 1926 Pastor 
Schlegel was called away on account of ill health and replaced 
by Candidate A.C. Hillmer, who served until 1929. Since then 
Pastor E. Sprengeler has been in charge and has built up a school 


that enjoys an enviable reputation. A few years ago one Apache 


ar) a 


plant is again growing steadily. Pastor Sprengeler has a 


~ field of some six hundred souls. In Alfred Be he has a co 


river, Missionary Guenther was transferred from East Fork four 


station there. Whiteriver proper has an importance similar to 
- that of San Carlos on the lower reservation, housing, as it does, the 


years Theodore Roosevelt has served as a vocational training school. 


‘upon alee a mission nee eed he nee in our o 


secrated native assistant and teacher. 


Whiteriver: The Synod having received reliable ee es 
that the Romanists intended to establish headquarters at Whi 


miles distant to the former place in 1919 to build a permanent os 
Agency, a large boarding-school plant, and a hospital within its 


confines. A few years ago the Government inaugurated a new z 
day-school policy, closed the boarding school, and now brings __ 


children in by busses from far and near. Whiteriver Mission field 


includes North Fork up to the lumbering town of McNary, 
24 miles away, Canyon Day, and Cedar Creek. Guenther had 


_ been appointed to the superintendency in 1917, after the death of 


Harders, and served in this capacity until 1936 when he resigned, 
dissatisfied with the encumbrances of remote control. Guenther’s 


_ associates have been the following: Paul Albrecht, 1920 to 1923; 


Eric La Haine, 1923 to 1925; P. A. Behn, 1926 to 1934; R. Otto, 
1934 to 1939; since 1941, W.Zarling. With the arrival a 
Zarling the hela was divided: the latter being assigned the Cany 
Day- Cedar Creek district as his domain. - 

Old Ft. Apache, four miles distant, was abandoned as an pee 
post in 1926 and at an expense of many thousands of dollars con-— : 
verted into a boarding school for children of the Navajo Reserva- f 
tion and named Theodore Roosevelt School. Later it served as 
a boarding school for Apache children afflicted with trachoma. This — ¥ 
disease, that had baffled science for over two thousand years, is now 
easily controlled with the aid of sulphanilamide. For the past few = 


The religious work there is conducted from Whiteriver. mee 

“The first numbers of the Apache Scout (the mission organ a 
founded in 1923) show pictures of the old General Crook’s scout 
and later chief Alchesay, long suspicious of the missionaries and 
their endeavors; it was a red-letter day at the beginning of the = 


- 


/ John Ph. Koehler in Faith- Life, July, 1942. 


Piast Fork: Candidate E. Edgar Guenther replaced Schoen- 
- berg in 1911. The former reopened the mission school there under 
the most primitive and adverse conditions. The Government, after 


the closing of our abortive school, some years previously had estab-— 

lished an educational plant adjoining Synod’s property, and all 
eligible children were enrolled there. Nevertheless, Guenther’s call 
asked for the immediate opening of a mission school — with no 


equipment and barely any funds available. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment fed and clothed its children, while Guenther was permitted 


‘to make no such promises. By persuading a few parents to send 


their children that were still under school age and admitting a few 


outcasts from the Government school, a start was made in the © 


autumn of 1911 with sixteen pupils. The schoolroom being bare, 


desks were improvised in imitation of the commercial article. The 
children received a noonday meal in the missionary’s home with 


Synod granting an allowance of 50 cents per child per month! 


_ Lessons sufficient for the following day were composed and dupli- 


cated on the old Oliver between sunset and sunrise preceding. 


After the first year no children were solicited, the parents preferring 


a primitive mission school where love appeared to reign to the well- 
equipped Government institutions where teachers’ interests were 
controlled largely by the dollar mark. 

Indian Agent Davis, a sincere friend of our mission, disap- 
proving of two schools being in such close proximity of pick other, 
made us an offer of their entire plant including forty acres of 


irrigated and pasture land for a nominal sum, which was readily 


accepted. Since that time the school has drawn an average yearly 
enrollment of ninety pupils from the camps. In addition, this 
station embraces a camp district of some five hundred souls, with 
an additional 75 living at Turkey Creek, twelve miles distant. 
Other workers at East Fork have been: Candidate M. Wehausen, 
1918 to 1923; H.C. Nitz, 1922 to 1929; Melvin Croll, 1923 to 
1926; A. Meier, 1926 to 1929; C. Albrecht, 1929 to 1934; P. Behn, 
1934 to 1940; A.P. Kell, 1941—. 

East Fork has been mentioned last in order to emphasize the 
location there of two institutions that are not common to any of 
our other stations: 


d his tri bela at ae Heeee of the eee 
ma made a moving address to his people. He died es 
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1s M ission Bootie School. he quondam Supetiaianl a 
of Missions visualized a more advanced institution, for which our 
‘more elementary day schools might serve as feeders with its most 


promising pupils — an institution in which young Apache men and 
‘women might be withdrawn from the degrading influence of heathen 
camps and be developed into mission workers or, at any rate, into 
firmer Christians who would serve as a nucleus for future congte- 
gations in the various fields. The school has not succeeded in doing 
that with the rank and file of its students, partly because it is 
situated in the heart of a large Apache population with its ac- 
companying detracting influences (the superintendent advised 
against the boarding school being located here at the time) and 
partly because the money and equipment for giving pupils a well- 
balanced and practical education has been lacking. In spite of all 
this, a number of fine Apache Christian men and women have been 
graduated from East Fork. 

H. C. Nitz was called to East Fork as the first principal of the 
boarding school and began his labors there under the most primitive 
conditions. The first boys were housed in an ennobled chicken 
coop, while the girls found shelter in hastily constructed barracks. 
In the course of time these made way for modern dormitories. 

2. Orphanage. The only Indian orphanage in the Southwest 
is maintained at East Fork. It owes its existence to two factors: 
the one, the old Apache custom of killing one of twins because of 
some alleged indiscretion involved, and the other, the number of 
mothers dying at childbirth and others who because of tuberculosis 
or other illness are not able to care properly for their little ones. 
Since the orphanage was erected, the Indians gladly turned one of 
twins over to us instead of killing it. The necessity for such an 
institution was first emphasized to the Mission Superintendent by 


Mr. Davis and Agency physician Fred Loe, both men being truly _ 


interested in the welfare of the Indians. After some years the 
Synod was persuaded, and in 1921 the orphanage was called into 


being. A lean-to, with tomato boxes serving as cribs, was the 


nucleus that rapidly grew into a building housing some thirty 
to forty little Apache tots. 

In our mission schools approximately 350 children are learning 
the one thing needful. Twice that number from Government 
boarding schools are receiving religious instructions. The orphanage 
is filled to capacity with forty children. Practically all camps are 
visited with the Gospel at regular intervals. Our entire mission 


gee Eprabes twenty-s seven, among aii are cites followin native 
= workers: two native helvers three male teachers, and two assistant 

_ matrons. A total of approximately two thousand Indians have 
been baptized since the founding of our mission. The value of our 
mission property is over one hundred thousand dollars. 


been spent on both reservations by the Government in semirelief 
work. As on the outside, it has given our Apaches an entirely 
biased slant toward their Government, its duties and responsibilities, 
and towards life in general. The vices ever attendant on idleness. 
and easy money have gained a foothold also on the reservations. 
Economically the Indians have been set back decades as a result of 
r the Government’s lavish generosity. In spite of this, there are at 
every station those who have not bowed to Baal. During this. 
summer, want has already been making itself felt again and is 
bearing fruit, if it may be so stated, in a marked increase in church 
attendance and Gospel interest. With the days of Government 
paternalism perhaps definitely on the exit, we look forward with 
renewed assurance that “My Word shall not return unto Me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.” Isaiah 55:11. 


Be: 

: - During the past eight years almost four million dollars have 
: 
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The Slovak Lutheran Synod, 1902—1942 


By the REV. JOHN BAJUS, Granity City, Ill. 
Immigration 


The main cause of the exodus of Slovaks from the land 
formerly known as Austria-Hungary may be defined as general 
oppression. It was not purely political, religious, cultural, or 
economic oppression, but rather a combination of all four phases 
which made life unbearable for the Slovaks and caused them to_ 
seek the shores of America. The Slovaks indeed were under the 
yoke of the Magyars since the fall of the Moravian Empire, but 
this yoke became more unbearable especially since the beginning of 
the 18th century. At that time the Slovaks were caught in the 
vise of Joseph II’s attempt to establish German as the universal 
language of his dominions and the Magyar’s fanatic determination 
to make Magyar a national language. With each decade the 
Slovaks were deprived of more and more of their rights, until with 
the establishment of the dual monarchy in 1866 the Slovaks had. 
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eae fee seeanetene see death “Well ee ae mane of Herder 
artes bbe: applied to the Slovaks, “Wer mir meine Sprache verdraengt : 
will mir auch meine Vernunft und oe | die Ehre u a 


die Rechte meines Volkes rauben.” 


sent thousands of Slovaks to the eee Bk ONE ne dari 
"years 1875—1880 and the decades which followed. 
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First Settlements / NP. 


Unlike the settlements of other European groups, that of the 
Slovaks was not organized. The Slovaks left Europe when oppor- 
tunities offered themselves and settled in America wherever they e 
found the first means of livelihood. The destination of many was _ 
often determined by the amount of cash on hand when they reached i 
the shores of America. Hence as early as 1880 small settlements of — ; 
Slovak Lutherans are found scattered from the shores of the At- 
lantic as far west as Minnesota. Fairly large settlements are found __ : 
| in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. Among the oldest Slovak 
Be: Lutheran settlements in America are Streator, Ill.; Minneapolis, 


Ss Se. <Minn.; Freeland and Nanticoke, Pa. 


Reis, Spiritual Care ; : ee 
4 - \ = ’ . « 
: No provisions were made for the spiritual care of the early 
Slovak Lutheran settlers in America. There was no organized 


group of any kind to welcome their arrival or attend to their spir- 

ee itual needs after they arrived. Some contented themselves with — yee 
whatever spiritual care they could get from churches in the com- 
munities in which they lived. They turned to the Presbyterians, = 
Methodists, etc., and soon lost their identity as Lutherans and as amy 
Slovaks as well. Others were more fortunate in finding a welcome 
in the German Lutheran Churches. Still others kept to them- 

~ selves and gathered in private homes for “reading” services. The a 
larger groups, desiring to be served by Slovak pastors, sent the eS 
Macedonian cty to pastors in Europe. One such request was sent — 


; ay ye Scie: ‘IL, on Mak 30, 1884. “This Mae bis ae Ne 


formal organization of the congregation in Streator. Here also is 


‘the first Slovak Lutheran Church in America, dedicated October 6, 
1884. Other pioneer Slovak pastors worthy of mention are: Karol 
Horak, Karol Hauser, John Micatek, C. L. Orbach, L. Nexeates - 


and DZ. Laucek. 


Attempts at Organizing Synod 
_ By 1894 there were about 15 organized Slovak er con- 


 gregations served by Slovak pastors. Many of these pastors at- 


tended the second annual convention of the Slovak Evangelical 


Union held at Mahoney City, Pa., June 4, 1894. A suggestion © 


was made to them that they organize a Slovak Evangelical 


Seniorate, or Presbytery. A favorable report was presented on the 


following day (June 5), and the delegates proceeded to elect the 
officers of the Seniorate. The following pastors were elected: 
K. Hauser as senior; D.Kvacala, secretary; C.L. Orbach, editor; 
and L. Novomesky, assistant editor. The official organ was 


Cirkeyné Listy. However, the organization must have been short- 


lived since there are no records of anything having been accom- 


plished. 


The movement to organize was revived five years later during 
a pastoral conference held in conjunction with the convention of 


the Slovak Evangelical Union held at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 9, 
1899. A tentative agreement known as “Wilkes-Barre Fous Points” 

was adopted at this conference. The Rev. D. Z. Laucek was elected 
chairman, and the Rev. D. Kvacala, secretary. Other pastors in 


attendance were: K. Hauser of Freeland, Pa.; M.Tomaska of | 


Connellsville, Pa.; L. Novomesky of New one and L. Havel 


of Sharon, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre Four Points 


“1. We, the undersigned Slovak Evangelical Lutheran pastors, 
do hereby declare that in doctrine we stand upon the foundation of 


the Gospel of Christ and all the Symbolical Books of our dear 


Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


“2. That we are actively engaged among the Shen people in 


America for the purpose of spreading the Kingdom of God; con- 
sequently we promise: 


/ 
ee 


a. that we shall seh this eee of Chiist Ge pure evan- : 

gelical teaching and also by our exemplary and blameless life; = 
. b. that we shall foster among ourselves brotherly love, harmony, 
and unanimity. 


“3. That in the performance of our office we shall not con- 
sciously administer the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the 
adherents of the Helvetic Confession. 

“4. We furthermore declare that we condemn the holding of 
picnics and balls for the benefit of the Slovak Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of the Augsburg Confession and shall use our in- 
fluence to hinder the same. We also declare that we shall seek our 
livelihood by attending to spiritual things only.” 

By bearing in mind the conditions of the times in which the 
pastors lived, we can readily understand the reasons which called 
forth such a declaration. No. 1 is obvious, defining their doctrinal 
position. No. 2 is in defense against the insinuations that they were 
becoming disloyal to the Slovaks of America by fostering friendly 
relations with the German Lutherans. No.3 is leveled against 
the practice of administering the Sacrament to members of the 
Reformed Churches (usually Presbyterians). No. 4a is against 
the custom of holding picnics, dances, balls, etc., for the benefit of — 
the church. No. 4b is against pastors engaged in worldly pursuits. 


Further Attempts at Organizing Synod 


Another forward step in organizing a Slovak synod was the 
meeting of Slovak Lutheran pastors at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
in Braddock, Pa., on the 16th and 17th of January, 1900. Pastors: 
present were L.Boor of Chicago; L.Havel of Sharon, Pa.; 
K. Hauser of Freeland, Pa.; D.Kvacala of Braddock, Pa.; J.S. 
Micatek of Minneapolis, Minn.; M.Tomaska of Connellsville, 
Pa.; L.Novomesky of New York; and D.Z. Laucek of Nan~ 
ticoke, Pa. 

The discussion centered about the “Four Points” which had 
been adopted in 1899 at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The record also shows: 
that they adopted the following name for their organization: “The 
Brotherhood (Fraternity) of Slovak American Churches of the 
Evangelical Augsburg Confession in U.S.A.” However, as one 
commentator stated, they had no right to appropriate such a name, 
since congregations were neither invited nor were they represented. 
The meeting was purely a pastoral conference. — Even so, the idea: 
was kept alive. 


reas 


“The third conference of the Slovak (thera pastors was held 


= in SBraddock, Pa., on June 4, 1902. Here the question of organic 


union was atoaenty dooce The “Wilkes-Barre Four Points” 

were re-examined. To avoid misunderstanding, the name “Brother- 
hood of Slovak American Churches of the Evangelical Augsburg 
Confession in U.S. A.” was changed to “Slovak American Evan- 


: _gelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in U.S. A.” The in- 


dividual pastors were called upon to express themselves on the 
question of organizing a church body. 

During the discussion which ensued, the Rev. Daniel Bella of 
Cleveland declared that the Missouri Synod was not opposed to 
such a union, but that invitations should have been extended to the 
congregations. In this he was supported by Pastor L. A. Engler of 


_ New York. Pastor Kvacala of Braddock, Pa., explained that until 


now they (the pastors) had conferred ichout any satisfactory re- 
sults, and fearing another failure at organizing, they wished to 
spare the congregations needless expense. 

The records show that three pastors especially, at that time 
members of the Missouri Synod, were in favor of and demanded — 
that congregations be invited and represented if a real union was 


to be realized and an independent Slovak Synod organized on the 


basis of sound orthodoxy. 

A resolution was adopted that the minutes be read at the sixth 
annual convention of the Slovak Evangelical Union and that they 
receive the signature of all the pastors. The minutes were to be 
printed and copies mailed to the congregations. The minutes were 
then read, corrected, approved, and signed. 

The next meeting was scheduled for September 2, 1902, at 
the St. Peter’s Lutheran Church in Connellsville, Pa. Congrega- 
tions were to be represented by one delegate at this meeting. 


Slovak Synod Organized 


The scheduled meeting was held September 2—4, 1902, at 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church (M. Tomaska, pastor), Connells- 
ville, Pa. The Slovak Lutheran congregations were represented 
at this meeting by lay delegates and pastors who, authorized by 
their congregations, had gathered for the sole purpose of organizing 
a synod. Their objective was reached. The Slovak Synod was 
organized September 2, 1902, at Connellsville, Pa. 

The draft of the constitution, prepared by Pastors Laucek and 
Kvacala, was presented, revised, and accepted. 
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The official name af the new organization was "Slo 
: ae Confession Synod of Pennsylvania.” Its first officers wet 
President: Rev. D. Z. Laucek, Nanticoke, Pa.; Secretary (Slc 
~ Rev. D. Kvacala, Braddock, Pa.; Secretary (English) : = 
-—- Hauser, Freeland, Pa.; Treasurer: Rev. M. Tomaska, Connele ee 
Beak ville, Pa. The official organ was the Luteran, edited by the Rev. pees. 
Daniel Bella of Cleveland. 
Its relation to other synodical bodies in tie United States is 
expressed in the following statement: “Synod declares that in 
doctrine and practice it is of one conviction and faith with the 
orthodox Missouri Synod.” ~ 


The following congregations were represented: 5s sd 

. SS. Peter and Paul, Freeland, Pa., by Rev. K. Hauser. 

. SS. Peter and Paul, Peden Pa., by Rev. K. Hauser. — 

. St. Paul, Braddock, Pa., by Mr. on Mizoff. ‘ee 

Sc Matthew, Wilkes- Barre Pa., by Mr. Michal Matej. ’ 

Holy Trinity, Passaic (Garfield), N.J., by Rev. L. Novomesky. 

. Holy Trinity, Cleveland, Ohio, by Mr. John Pankuch. 

. St. John the Baptist, Charleroi, Pa., by Rev. D. Kvacala. 

. First Slovak, Raritan, N. J., by Rev. K. Hauser. 

‘oh, eae . Holy Trinity, Newark, N. J., by Rev. L. Novomesky. 

— ————-'10. St. John, Lansford, Pa., by Rev. L. Novomesky. 
; 11. St. Stephen, Pecevillc (Diteon City), Pa. by Rev. D. Z. tail 

_ 12. Lutheran Church, New York, N. Y., by Rev. L. A. Engler. 
13. Lutheran Church, Yonkers, N. Y., by Rev. L. A. Engler. - BY | elt 
14. Lutheran Church, Guttenberg, N. J., by Rev. L. A. Engler. 
15. St. Peter’s, Gornellerities Pa., by Mr. Adam Vajda. 


Pastors present: 1. D. Z. Laucek, Nanticoke, Pa.; 2. D. Kvacala,.- 
Braddock, Pa.; 3. M. Tomaska, Connellsville, Pa.; 4, L.A. Rieten 
New York; 5. K. Hauser, Freeland, Pa.; 6. John Jurco, Streator, 
Te 7 as Novanedor New York; 8. L. Boor, Chicago; 9. Daniel 
Bella, Cleveland; 10. J. S. Micatek, Minneapolis. 
Lay delegates present: 1. John Mizoff, Braddock, Pa.;- 
2. Michal Matej, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 3. John Pankuch, Cleveland; 4.” 
4. Adam Vajda, Connellsville, Pa. é 
In addition to the lay delegates the following laymen were ; 
present: John Gall, John Bomba, Andrew ase Martin Konta, 
and John Bajus, Sr. . 
Six of the original 15 congregations are still affiliated with the 
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Slovak Synod today. In addition there are three which were or- 

rN - ganized after being forced to separate because of disorder in the-- 7 
charter congregations. The only living charter member (of the 
> en pastors) is the Rev. Daniel Bella of East Port Chester, Conn. a 
y rf : ‘ 


“HER HUCHTHAUSEN, Vallonia, veces 
a Pe “ye (Continued ) 


The records are too lean to give an exact idea of the curious _ 
thing that was actually occurring during the latter half of Meissnet’s 
ministry and Boetticher’s pastorate. But something certainly was 
happening: subtly but unmistakably the congregation’s spirit was 
* changing. And there are a few scattered indications of it. There 
was, for. instance, a brand-new insistence on pastoral honesty. For 
the first time the ministry was asked to give a complete accounting 
of moneys received. In view of the organization’s lack of confes- 
sional character as that was expressed in its constitution and in its = 
practice during the first seven or eight years of its existence, the 
_ reasons for Meissner’s dismissal are startling. An insistence on the 
_— part of the congregation upon a more regular use by the pastor of \ 
Sundays and festival days for services; the deprecation of the abuse = 
of perquisites which were being regarded as a sort of extra “fee”; ; 
the incorporation of a bona fide “Article of Faith” in the minutes— __ : 
all these occurrences certainly indicate a new departure, a departure Sen 
from evil extremes toward a spiritual equilibrium that seems amazing cs 
in view of the congregation’s early history. They indicate, surely, “3 
; the awakening of a new sense of spiritual values. The pendulum 
__was slowing up near dead center. The current temper of the con- 
* aa gtegation was such that a new impetus toward rationalism or a ie 
swing back toward pietism would have caused a destructive ex- as 
plosion. Life for the congregation lay in the equilibrium which oaks 
was slowly being reached. The cause of this mysterious develop- 3 
ment can be found only in the mighty grace of God, who had His 
own good intentions in regard to Jackson County. Much of the mis 
subsequent history of the Lutheran Church in Jackson County— 
and in Indiana — could not reasonably be explained on any other 
basis. The possible means by which that grace of God wrought ao 
so great a change, however, being unreported, are open to a great 
deal of speculation. ! 
It was only a few days after Pastor Meissner took over the = 
ministry in Jackson County, Indiana, that the first issue of the a 
Lutheraner came off the press in St. Louis, Missouri. That hap- + 
pened on September 1, 1844.” It is a matter of record that = = 
Dr. Sihler, who had become Wyneken’s successor in Fort Wayne in \a 


24) Steffens, op. cit., p. 236. 


sional attitude they were desirous of transmitting to their congre- 
gations.” Besides that, the influence of Cincinnati in the church 
affairs in Indiana was by that time being overshadowed by the 
influence Fort Wayne was steadily and increasingly wielding upon — 
the history of the Church. For Fort Wayne was already the real 
center of Lutheran missionary activity for the entire State. And 
since it is known that Pastor John George Sauer, who appeared in 
Jackson County in 1848, came from Fort Wayne in answer to an 
advertisement Dr. Sihler read to him from a newspaper” (reason-_ 
ably, a local sheet), it is a simple matter to make the deduction that 

God had already prepared a channel between the northern and the 

southern part of the State by which the true spirit of Lutheranism 

began to flow into Jackson County through either the dissemination 

of the teachings of the Lutheraner or by an actual subscription to: 

that marvelous parish-paper on the part of some of the more serious- 

minded members of St. John’s Congregation. The new earnestness, 

the new sincerity, the new confessionalism becoming more and more 

apparent in the battle-scarred congregation would warrant the as- 

sumption of so powerful an impetus. And although St. John’s in 

Jackson County for years after 1848 had to poultice and bind up 

the congregational wounds and festering sores which resulted from 

her ill-starred birth, the grace of God worked powerfully in her and 
saved her for the Church and for Lutheranism in Indiana. For the 

year 1848, which saw Pastor Sauer’s advent in the county, also 

marks the beginning of St. John’s as a truly Lutheran Christian 

congregation. (To be continued) 


25) Ibid., p. 242. It was at this time that Wyneken is reported to have made 
the well-known statement: “Thank God, there are yet more Lutherans in America!” 

26) Ibid., p. 235. 27) Ibid., pp. 244, 250. ; 

28) The records show that the congregation was in the habit of advertising 
its vacancies in the available newspapers. This seems to have been customary 
throughout the early history of the Church in America. As a matter of fact, there 
was really no synodical organization within convenient reach of the congregation to 
which it could turn for help in the acquisition of pastors. And St. John’s had no 
synodical affiliation. 
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= By JOHN FREDERICK FELLWOCK 


Note. The writer of these reminiscences served for a number of years as 


Christian day : school teacher in Missouri Synod congregations. He wrote his memoirs 
in German. The writing was begun in 1907. Owing to interruption on account 
of illness the section here submitted was not completed till 1909. His son, Mr. P. 
B. Fellwock, long member of Trinity Lutheran Church in Evansville, Ind., and now 
a member of Our Savior Lutheran Church in Lake Worth, Florida, coaneleede tees 
memoirs. It is to his kindness that we are indebted for these illuminating and 
interesting reminiscences. The author was born in 1831 and died in 1919. 

The first section of the memoirs tells about the author’s childhood and educa- 
tion in Germany. Then follows the account of the emigration to America, caused 
by the difficulties experienced by the author’s parents when they had left the State 
‘Church and joined the Old Lutherans. The family emigrated in 1846. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1846, they arrived in Lebanon, Wis., where an uncle of the author, who 
had emigrated in 1844, was living. This uncle had met the immigrants at Mil- 
waukee, from where, on the day after their arrival, they started out for Lebanon. 


_ Their belongings were conveyed on farm wagons, the trip taking two days. At this 


point begins the narrative of the extract which we print.— W.ArnpT. 


In the entire vicinity of Lebanon all Congress land had been 
sold; so my father and twelve other families decided to locate else- 
where and so far distant from Lebanon where there would be land 
for the other settlers, so that a Lutheran congregation with church 
and school could be founded. About twenty-five miles farther 


north they found a desired location not far from the little town of 


Mayville in Dodge County. The land was thick woods. Early in 
November all the able-bodied men went up to clear the land. I, as 
a fifteen-year-old lad, went along. One wagon was loaded with 
stove, bedding, and the necessary cooking utensils. We were able 
to drive within four miles of our tract — then no further road nor 
path. We stayed overnight with a farmer who lived in the woods. 
His name was Horton. 


Early the next morning we were out — the men with their axes 


were clearing a roadway. Only small trees were cut down. For 
this reason it was a crooked affair and after dark next to impossible 


to follow. Finally we arrived at the site. Without delay, work was 


begun to fell trees, and by evening that day a little log cabin was 
completed except the roof. An opening for a door was at one side. 
Now we had at least a place to stay, if it was only an enclosure 
without a roof. Next morning this was attended to. Linwood 
logs were split in the center, then each half cut out in the flat center 
in trough fashion. They were laid side by side, the bark down, 
then another layer, the bark up, covering the crack, and thus they 
gave very fair protection against rain and leakage. This was — 
so to speak — our headquarters and where we slept. Ten to four- 


's, cornmeal, smoked meat, and 
fare, and with it everyone was in vas 
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~ ful sight. +t 
By spring our settlers began building their log houses, as they 
were anxious to have their families with them. The land was 
tolling, with ridges, valleys, and small streams. When spring came, 
the colorful beauty of blooming trees was a sight to behold, a veri- 
table riot of color. Wild apple, wild cherries and plums, and many 
others we did not know — an earthly paradise, and most of it had 
to fall under the ruthless ax. The modest little log houses having 
been completed, the families were brought up from Lebanon. 
Whenever there was a thaw or heavy rains, the streams would over- 
flow into the valleys, so that communication between the settlers 
was impossible for days at a time. | 
Every Sunday there was divine service. Pastor Geier from a 
Lebanon would serve us every eight or ten weeks with Word and) aan 
Sacrament. All summer and the following winter our services were —s 
held in the house of Frederick Jagow. The following spring it ce 
became apparent that we could not continue this way, as a number 2 


of new settlers came, and a church building was needed to accom- 
3  modate the church membership. In the very beginning a tract of = 
_*_.« forty acres was purchased for the specific purpose of location for sate 
a * a church and school. By energy and hard work the new church or: 
‘ Ee building was completed. On Pentecost Day, 1848, it was dedicated. eA 
; a 


yet everybody was joyous and happy. : 
a Lutheran congregation had been organized 


and boards p 


“i Se 


eS soon spre d dge County, and then it happened that a num- cad 
ia ~ % : S =I 


ber of would-be preachers turned up that were anxious for the post. 
ur fathers, however, knew better and would not even permit any 
of them to make a sample (trial) sermon. Finally there came a man 
yy the name of Boehme. He claimed to have been sent by the well- 


to the fact that he came from Pastor Loehe, was engaged to 
serve us. All were happy because we now had our own pastor. 
However, this joy was of short duration. It happened that Boehme 


7 > 7 alee 
was an arrogant person in the presence of school children. He 
would snarl at his aged father. When someone, in all kindness, 


drew his attention to it, his rejoinder was harsh. We also learned 
from Pastor Loehe that Boehme was not sent by him to minister 
to the Lutherans, but he directed him to the Fort Wayne Seminary 
to take further studies for a year or two. One Sunday after church 
service he stepped into the house and called to his wife: “Today 
I did some tall juggling for those stupid farmers.” It happened 
that one of the church members was in the adjoining room and heard 
the remark. He told others. Naturally it gave offense. Soon after, 
on a Sunday, he preached a sermon grossly in opposition to the 
text. This was too much for the members, and they decided to 
release him. 
A small number, however, were opposed to releasing him. As 
the majority ruled, Boehme was released, and the two factions 
separated. Both sides agreed to use the church building alternately 
every Sunday — one side in the morning, the other in the afternoon. 
The next month they turned about. This went on for a time, when 
-_ Boehme induced his followers to abrogate the agreement. His 
argument was that since his adherents had the pastor, they were 
entitled to the church. . 


forced the issue. When the following Sunday our members came 
to church, they found it occupied by the other side, who had com- 
. menced their service. Our side then went to a private home to 
-_ worship. The other side were jubilant that it had been so easy to 
oust our side. But the old saying “Sow wind and reap storm” came 
true. Most of those members that went with Boehme were the later 


“ 


arrivals in the settlement. They had, in fact, neither helped to pay 
(go iA - 
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laced on the 


_ known Lutheran Pastor W.Loehe in Germany to minister to the 
Lutherans in this country. He made a good impression and, owing 


Against some objections from several of their side, Boehme > 


for ne land nor in ‘the construction ant cost oF the chante T x 
deed for the church property was in the name of five men, and they — 
were members of our side. One of these had lived in New York — 
State and had some experience in a similar situation. He con- — 
vinced our men that Boehme and his followers should be ousted 
by law. My father was opposed to this but gave in with reluctance. 
The result was that Boehme was compelled to leave the entire church — 
property within a few weeks. He at first threatened to refuse, but 
when the deadline came, he was gone to parts unknown. Later it 
was learned that he had applied for membership in the Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, but owing to certain conditions 
was refused. He then joined the Buffalo Synod. A number of his 
previous members disclosed that they were glad he was gone, and 
they all agreed to come back, which they did, to the joy of ue 
again united congregation. 

‘Then came along a man whom my parents had casa in 
Germany, where he had been assistant pastor in Nahausen. [The 
home of the Fellwocks. W.A.} His name was Leonard —a Ber- © 
liner. He left the above post in the village on account of a dis- 
agreement with his supervisor. My parents and a number of others — 
that knew him recommended him to the congregation; so he was 
ordained as our pastor — and happy we were again to have a pastor. 
This man had the good will and confidence: of the entire member- 
ship. But, alas! it was misplaced. While he was an able speaker, 
it soon developed that he was a visionary fanatic. His preaching 
was a maze of confusion. For instance, one Sunday he preached 
that Jesus, at the time of His birth, was human only, that only after 
His baptism by John did He become divine. Such gross heresy 
was too much for our fathers, and after several fruitless meetings 
he was dismissed. 

It again happened that the same members that caused the split _ 
before again left and took Leonard with them. He lodged with 
a private family, being a bachelor in the late sixties. After a few 
weeks something happened that I do not wish to record here. 
Suddenly he was compelled to leave the house. His later where- 
abouts was never learned of nor did anyone care about it. 

In order to get a new pastor, my father and a young member, 
John Mueller, were delegated to see Pastor Geier of Lebanon to 
ask him to serve us. Pastor Geier had just gone through certain 

difficulties that had caused a three-way split in his congregation. 
Apparently his nerves were on edge from worry. He agreed to _ 
accept the call only on the condition that our congregation would 


2° To this 4 1a committee Seale not agree, ai pane ae to come to 


a 


our church meeting, which he did, making the same demand. 
A number of members were willing, but the majority would not 
agree to this unreasonable demand, as they had no accurate in- 
formation nor understanding of his controversies. Whereupon he 
demanded all those that were against it to leave the meeting. In- 
stantly several members sprang to their feet and told him that they 
were the ones that organized the congregation, built the church, 
hcl: and parsonage with their labor and funds, and —at this 
Pastor Geier and those that agreed with him left and held a meeting 
in a near-by house. Strange to say, again they were the same mem- 
bers that had left the fold twice — mostly Pomeranians, while our 
members were mostly Brandenburgers. This, no doubt, had some- 
thing to do with this and former disagreements. My father took 
this split to heart. He could not understand how Pastor Geier, 


-a normally mild-mannered man, could be so hard, unjust, and 


I personally felt the same way about it. 

To apply to the Missouri Synod was thought inadvisable, as 
we had been told they did not teach the pure Lutheran Gospel. 
To apply to the Buffalo Synod was opposed by several members 
who had previously belonged to it in New York State. It was 
finally agreed that a committee of two be sent to Teacher Pankow 
at Lebanon, who had the necessary education and qualities for 
preaching —in fact, was thus serving a branch of the Lebanon 
Lutherans. This committee was to get his views and interpretation 
of the Lutheran creed. My father was one of the committee. 
A satisfactory understanding having been reached, Mr. Pankow 
agreed to serve us. His sermons were fundamental, instructive, 
and practical, and I will admit that through them we became real 
Lutherans. Those Sundays that he served us he always lodged 
at my father-in-law’s — William Sasse. Sunday evenings other 
members would visit, and many interesting and instructive con- 
versations on Christian topics were held. Mr. Pankow was a 
scholar, and he had read very much of Luther’s writings while yet in 
Germany. He had left the German State Church and joined the 
Old Lutherans, as my parents had done. He also highly recom- 
mended the reading of the Lutheraner, the Missouri Synod’s 
official paper. 

By this time Pastor Geier’s branch of our former church 
called their own pastor in the person of Martin Stephan. After 
a time the two congregations agreed to consolidate, after which 


hich I iol a HES delight. ‘In is zeal for - 
Synod he often gave very instructive sermons regarding 
_ about a year, however, he accepted a call to another oC 


ne much to our regret. a 
Me Pastor Philip Dicke was our next pastor. He also oe both = 
ss congregations, each of which had their own school. He also was” a 
an ardent supporter of the Lutheraner and worked toward joining Ba 
- the Missouri Synod, which, however, did not take place au his” ae 
RS ae: successor, Pastor Wambsganss, had ecu installed. ” 
apes =. [In the following section the author dwells chiefly on perso an 


affairs. Those interested in exact chronology will appreciate the ) 
= statement that the author on December 6, 1855, was married by “ 

Pastor Martin Stephan, the son of the Saxon Immigration leader, 
which shows that at that date Pastor Stephan was still in Wis) 
-consin. In 1865 the author with some relatives moved to Southern 
Illinois, settling near Vandalia. ] ; 
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